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The Journal of American Folk-Lore begins its second volume, in 
the opinion of its editors, under favorable auspices. The American 
Folk-Lore Society has received as much support and encouragement 
as during a first year it had the right to expect. In order that such 
support shall be increased and made adequate, it is only necessary 
to make the public comprehend the necessity. 

The importance of the study of popular traditions, though recog- 
nized by men of science, is not yet understood by the general public. 
It is evident, however, that the mental tokens which belong to our 
own intellectual stock, which bear the stamp of successive ages, 
which connect the intelligence of our day with all periods of human 
activity, are worthy of serious attention. Much of this time-honored 
currency is rude and shapeless, it may be ore scarcely impressed by 
the die ; but among the treasure, silver and gold are not wanting. 
An American superstition may require, for its explanation, reference 
to Teutonic mythology, or may be directly associated with the philos- 
ophy, monuments, and art of Hellas. 

The papers which this journal has already printed must dispel the 
fear of any want of material. It has been shown that French and 
German emigrants, in Louisiana and Pennsylvania, have not only 
brought with them the popular traditions of their respective coun- 
tries, but preserved these in a curious and characteristic form. 
Among the English-speaking population, also exists a mass of super- 
stitions, sayings, and customs, worthy of record, and possessing that 
character of quaintness and individuality which belongs to all oral 
tradition. A portion of this ancient stock, no doubt, is rude or even 
repulsive, scarce worth, it may be thought, the trouble of collecting 
and preserving. It is, however, now a recognized principle, that 
higher forms can only be comprehended by the help of the lower 
forms, out of which they grew. The only truly scientific habit of 
mind is that wide and generous spirit of modern research, which, 
without disdain and without indifference, embraces all aspects of 
human thought, and endeavors in all to find a whole. 
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As respects native races, it ought to be unnecessary to insist on 
the importance of using the brief time which remains for record. In 
our country, by a wonderful association, tribes whose culture remain 
in the prehistoric period have been in the closest contact with the 
most advanced modern life. Yet it is not strange that our newer 
communities are not inclined to take deep interest either in the ideas 
or in the relics of the Indians. It is only yesterday that they re- 
garded them as wild beasts, whose extirpation was necessary for 
their safety. They are justly proud of their progress, their energy, 
and their full share in modern civilization. They do not understand 
that the time will come, and that soon, when their descendants will 
regard the Indian with interest and respect. Man is a child of the 
soil ; the figures which labor where he stands, which lie where he 
will be buried, these spirits which rise and walk in his fancy. The 
trail by the ocean, the path over the rock, the mound on the prairie, 
make visible appeal to curiosity. Nor will the race which left these 
traces remain altogether mute. The Indian, too, had his Phaethon 
and his Orpheus ; in his fancy existed the stuff of the Hellenic 
mythology, though the career of his race was cut short before it 
attained to that orderly form and artistic expression which belongs 
only to the higher stages of certain lines of historic development. 
What is the reason of the many coincidences between Old World 
mythologies and the legends of the New World ? Do they result 
from the common procedure of human imagination ? Or did the 
currents of an early tradition flow also through the American 
continent ? 

In order even to attempt an answer to such questions, it is neces- 
sary to have abundant means for comparison ; the report of one 
collector must be supplemented by the report of others ; the material 
must involve repetition and take up room ; it cannot possibly be pub- 
lished in a popular form. Such matter is now awaiting publication, 
while much more remains to be gathered by collectors, who should 
at least have the encouragement of knowing that their records will 
see the light. It is because of the necessity of providing for such 
emergencies, and in view of the importance of proceeding without 
delay, in order to save precious traditions from perishing, that the 
Society of American Folk-Lore appeals to the support of the Amer- 
ican public. 



